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TUESDAY, JUNE 11, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OrFicr AND CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. John Lesinski, (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Lesinski, Porter, Santangelo, Gross, and 
Harden. 

Staff member present: Charles E. Johnson, committee counsel. 

Mr. Lestnski. The meeting will come to order. 

This subcommittee was appointed to consider H. R. 3828 and S. 405, 
identical bills, to require the Bureau of the Census to develop farm 
income data by economic class of farm. 

Without objection, the bills will be inserted in the record. 

(The bills referred to follow:) 


[H. R. 3828, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To require the Bureau of the Census to develop farm income data by economic class of farm 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subchapter II of chapter 5 of title 13 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 

‘*§$ 147. Farm income data 


“The Secretary shall collect annually money and nonmoney income data 
relating to per capita and family farm income by economic class of farm.” 


[S. 405, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
AN ACT To require the Bureau of the Census to develop farm income data by economic class of farm 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in aoe assembled, That subchapter II of chapter 5 of title 13 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 

**$ 147. Farm income data 


“The Secretary shall collect annually money and nonmoney income data relating 
to per capita and family farm income by economic class of farm.” 
Passed the Senate May 8, 1957. 
Attest: 
Fe.ton M. Jounston, Secretary. 


Mr. Lesinskr. The members of the subcommittee are Mr. Porter, 


Mr. Santangelo, Mr. Gross, and Mrs. Harden, and I was designated 
chairman. 
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This legislation will require the Secretary of Commerce to collect 
annually money- and nonmoney-income data relating to per capita 
and family farm income according to economic classes of farms. 

Although the determination of agricultural policy as such is not a 
direct. responsibility of the Department of Commerce, which would be 
required to collect this data through its Bureau of the Census, the 
Department of Commerce has reported that it recognizes the impor- 
tance of farm income information in the determination of agricultural 
policy. The Department further reports that such imformation 
according to economic classes of farms would be desirable, since the 
incomes of both commercial and noncommercial farmers on large and 
small farms may differ substantially. 

The estimated additional budgetary expenditure required to carry 
out the provisions of this legislation has been set at $500,000 in the 
first. year, with lesser amounts required in subsequent years. This 
budgetary consideration is the basis for the Secretary of Commerce 
being unable to recommend enactment, notwithstanding his stated 
recognition of the fact that the data made available through enactment 
of this bill would be helpful. 

The Secretary of Commerce has submitted a supplemental letter 
on this legislation, dated June 10, 1957. 

If there is no objection, I will read the letter at this time, addressed 
to Mr. Murray, chairman of the committee: 

Dear Mr. CHatrMan: This is in further reply to your request for the views of 
this Department with respect to H. R. 3828, a bill to require the Bureau of the 
Census to develop farm income data by economic class of farm. 

A special subcommittee of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
will hold hearings on Tuesday, June 11, 1957, on H. R. 3828 and a companion bill, 
S. 405, which passed the Senate. Pursuant to a conversation, relating to these 
hearings, between Mr. Charles Johnson of the committee staff and Mr. J. Allen 
Overton, Jr., Deputy General Counsel of this Department, we are furnishing 
herein an estimate of the cost involved in the implementation of the legislation 
and also a clarification of the Department’s position with respect to this legisla- 
tion. 

We are advised that approximately $500,000 would be necessary to provide 
estimates of farm income for 8 economic classes. We are further advised that 
by simplifying the classifications of data to be furnished, the cost estimate could be 
reduced, but any simplification of the work to be performed might adversely 
affect the utility of the collected data. 

In our letter of March 29 to your committee we stated that the reason for our 
opposition was “overriding budgetary considerations obtaining at the time.” By 
this we mean that we are not now in a position to recommend adoption of this new 
legislation which would have the effect of increasing the immediate budget regard- 
less of any estimated long-term savings that might be anticipated therefrom. 

We do not know how long these current budgetary considerations will require 
maintenance of this policy, and we wish to make it clear that our objection to the 
passage of this legislation is based solely on budgetary considerations and that it 
does not run to the merits of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
FrepERIC C. Nasu, General Counsel. 

Evidently, the intent of this is that they are afraid to spend the 
money for a lock before the horse is stolen. 

Senator Watkins cannot be present. We shall first hear from Con- 
gressman Dixon, the sponsor of H. R. 3828. 

Congressman Dixon. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY A. DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, S. 405 
was passed last year by the Senate and passed again this year by the 
Senate. I introduced a bill identical with H. R. 3828 last year, but 
it did not advance. Last year it was reported out favorably by all 
three departments, the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Department of Commerce. 

This year, all three departments, as I interpret it, have about the 
same feeling, except prohibitions of economy and budgetary con- 
siderations cause them to withhold support 

This bill, as has been stated, would require the Bureau of the Census 
to collect both money- and nonmoney-income data on the farms by 
the class of the farm. It is divided into about eight classifications. 

The reason for this, of course, is that aid for the low-income farmer 
is something that is desperately needed, some sort of legislation that 
will benefit his condition. We have had the feeling all along, as they 
say over in Switzerland, that it is a case where the swiss cheese has 
all the ventilation but the limburger needs it. 

In other words, the money that we wanted to go to help the low- 
income farmer has not been getting to him. There have been hundreds 
and maybe thousands of pages pr inted in our records of the last 2-years 
about the plight of the small farmer and the low-income farmer. All 
during our hearings before the Committee on Agriculture we have 
heard much on help for the low-income farmer, but nobody knows who 
he is, statistically, and no one knows exactly what that plight is. 

In support of that statement I refer you to testimony last July by 
the representatives of the National Farm Bureau and also the Grange, 
They say it is most regrettable how we are in the dark about the 
earnings of our farmers, and especially our low-income farmers, also 
the data we have are just averages and of course you get a huge income 
from one farm and average that in with small income farms, from 50 
or 100 farms, and that huge income from one farm would swallow up 
the identity of the small incomes from 50 or 100 farms. So, the data 
that we have on the farm on averages and rough data like that are 
entirely inadequate. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Dixon, may I interrupt at this point in your 
speaking? 

Would this be a fair statement? 

In Michigan a productive farm, a well-balanced farm would be 
around 400 acres, meaning that he has so many acres per site for 
pastures, so many acres per site for corn, so many acres per site for 
feed grains, and then for salable products. In order to have a bal- 
anced farm he must have 400 acres, that is, today. Years ago a 
farmer, say 20 or 30 years ago, if he had 75 acres or 100 acres he could 
make out. But today, due to mechanization, he needs 400 acres. 
That is a farm in Mic higan. 

You have farms in the southern central part of the United States, 
where they may grow tobacco, and so forth, on 5, 6 or 10 acres, which 
is fair. Ido not know that particular part of the country thoroughly. 

On the other hand, you have farms in the mid-central part of the 
United States, Kansas, Iowa, and up in through there, with large 
property holdings. They might run 5 to 10, 15 or 25,000 acres. 
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Mr. Drxon. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. And on a farm like that it is not a farm any more; 
it is a commercial operation, which requires a large amount of money 
to start out; is that correct? But it is destroying the so-called farmer 
and making the production of farm products on a commercial basis, 
such as a factory, and these people that own these properties are not 
farmers—some of them are—we have to qualify that—but a large 
amount of them are simply landholders, who might live in New York 
or elsewhere, and they have a manager for these farms who operates 
the farm and equipment, and they are there for the specific reason for 
taking all they can out of the soil and putting nothing back, and which, 
for the future America, is very bad. 

This is a sad picture, and it contributes to the soil erosion and our 
windstorms and everything else that we have going on presently in 
the West. 

Am I right in that statement? Of course it is broad. 

Mr. Dixon. I do not think you can determine the income by the 
number of acres. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. That is correct. 

Mr. Drxon. You have shown that definitely, and there has been 
too much of a tendency to do that. 

Now, in the second place, many of these agricultural undertakings 
are industries, and not really what we would call farms. 

In the third place, I think maybe there is a misconception on what 
is a family farm. 

We probably have the idea that many more of our farms are com- 
mercial enterprises and corporate farms than exist. I guess possibly 
95 percent of our farms are family farms, even a lot of the big ones. 

Mr. Lesinsk1r. That is correct. 

Mr. Dixon. But too much of our aid has been going to those big 
ones. We have 4.7 million farms, that is, in 1954, and they produce 
85 percent of our annual marketable crop, and they have been getting 
80 percent of the net farm income. 

I do not know exactly how much of the supports they have been 
getting, but it is apparent that so much of the aid we have been want- 
ing to go to the small, low-income farmer, has been going to this type 
that you have described. 

Mr. Lesinskr. Well, along that line further, in California you have 
the muck lands of Sacramento. You have farms there of 4,000 or 
better acres, and they plant rice and use airplanes to plant rice, 1,000 
acres at a crack. 

That is not a small-income farm any more. That is a big operation. 
When they can take that many acres and plant by plane, it is sort of 
unusual. 

Mr. Drxon. And, too, there is a social factor. Maybe if we just 
considered the economics, we could say, ‘‘Well, let it go to the ones 
that produce most cheaply,’”’ but there is a social factor. 

We find that our farm people are great stabilizers of our society. 
They are quite independent and stand so solidly for what America 
stands for, that I have a great yearning to try to preserve that family 
on the farm as far as it can be preserved, and still live happily and 
maintain an American standard of life. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. I am in full accord with your statement, because of 
the fact I am aware that the farmer as such is a businessman. A 
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smaller farmer can be considered a small business, and vice versa. 
And the thing is if we neglect the small-business man of this Nation we 
destroy America. 

Mr. Dixon. I have the feeling that we do not find communism 
arising among our farm families as much as in our populous cities. 

I am probably getting off the field a bit. 

Mr. Lesinski. I am sorry—I have taken you off. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Congressman, will you answer this question? 

After we get this economic data, what is your intention as to what 
we are going to do with it? 

Mr. Dixon. Let me illustrate a few specific things. Our price 
supports have been intended to help largely the farmers that need it, 
not the farmers that do not need it, but they have not been doing it, 
in the main, as we brought out. That is one vital problem, is it not? 

I introduced a bill which was passed, to create 50 pilot counties in the 
United States wherein the Extension Service would provide people who 
are trained in farm management to make intensive studies of these tiny 
farms and low-income farms to study from every angle what could be 
done to preserve them. 

Mr. SANnTANGELO. I surmised, that. 

Mr. Dixon. To keep them from going out. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. That may have been your purpose. In other 
words, you intend, when we introduce some new legislation, to help 
those farms which are on the rocks, so to speak? 

Mr. Dixon. We need to do it. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. We need it, and vet we desire to leave out those 
big commercial farms which make a profit and are getting windfalls. 

Mr. Dixon. That is why I say the swiss cheese has the ventilation 
and the limburger cheese needs it. That is pretty much our situation 
here. 

Mr. SANraNGELO. You still believe in the old principle that Her- 
cules once taught us, that if you take the country away from the farm 
the country will vet weak, and the closer you are to the land the 
stronger the nation will be. 

Mr. Dixon. I do, with all my heart. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Dixon, could we have a better description of non- 
money income? I am interested in what you mean by nonmoney 
income. 

Mr. Dixon. So many of our farmers, for instance, sell locally in 
little street stores, fruit, eggs, produce of all kinds. I know in our 
State our main highways are just lined with these stands. I do not 
think they keep books and records. So many of them do not keep 
track of the food, the meat, and such that they consume themselves. 

Mr. Gross. Leaving out the last exception, might that not be true 
of the farmer who takes a load of hogs to market? He may not keep 
a record of that either. 

Mr. Drxon. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. That is money income. I am particularly interested in 
what you mean by nonmoney income. Obviously, if he sells some- 
thing at a road stand he is getting some money for it. That ought to 
be money income, should it not? 


93280—57——2 
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Mr. Dixon. Food consumed in the home is one of the big factors. 

Mr. Gross. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. Dixon. That is tremendously important. That is what we 
mean there, and maybe the statistics we have just reporting money 
income are grossly distorted, because nonmoney income might be 
very, very important. It depends on how far that nonmoney income 
extends. 

Mr. Lestnskr. May I use this as a parallel, if it is perfectly all 
right? 

A fellow in the city might make $5,000 a year. Of that $5,000, at 
least $2,000 or thereabouts goes to feeding of his family; that leaves a 
net of $3,000. ‘The farmer might make $3,500 a year which does not 
show expenses for food and certain operations and maintenance of 
his home and other things, and you say his income is low—actually it 
is high, that $3,000 a year or $3,500. Am I right in stating that? 

Mr. Dixon. That is right. Maybe our statistics on the income of 
many small farmers are way off, because maybe they submit just the 
money income. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. I did not include rents or utilities in this thing—I 
realize that. I tried to use that as a farfetched example. 

Mr. Drxon. That is the point. If I might go further into that to 
illustrate your point, I brought up this question of 50 pilot counties, 
and we are establishing those pilot studies in 50 counties where we 
have these small farmers. But we lack data on other counties to 
show the income of those small farmers. We do not even have it on 
those counties where we have gone. It is a leap in the dark. It isa 
guess. 1am in hopes that those studies will teach us what means we 
have to adopt to make it profitable for those small farmers to stay on 
their lands. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Congressman, I am kind of disturbed. I doubt 
whether we can get some accurate reports. One thing many people 
refuse to give is information about their income. 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Santanaeo. If you were to pass the bill, and we had the 
Census asking people as to how much they made and how much 
money they earned during the year on their farm, you would be 
opening up a field which would be very disturbmg. I think that is 
one of the things American people do not want other people to know 
about; that is, how much they are making. Have you considered that 
aspect of the investigation? 

Mr. Dixon. Might we ask our representative from the Census 
Bureau to comment on that? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I would like to get an answer to that. To me, 
thut is a disturbing factor. I do not think people like any bureau or 
any agency to probe into the amount of money that they may be 
making in a private enterprise such as farming. Of course, you can 
look at the income-tax returns, but frequently they are not reliable. 


STATEMENT OF RAY HURLEY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Mr. Huriey. Mr. Chairman, may I comment a little bit on that? 
Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, let the gentleman be identified for the 
record. 
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Mr. Hurury. Ray Hurley, Chief, Division of Agriculture, Census 
Bureau. 

We do conduct every year on a small scale a survey of income of 
the American people. We have been able to get fairly satisfactory 
figures. We do have cases of underreporting and misrepresentation, 
but for a relatively small sample, where we use skilled people, we 
have been able to do a relatively satisfactory job. 

Most of the information on where income is going, and earning 
of income, is based on the small-seale survey. Itisa sample of 35,000 
households. Only about 4,000 of those are on farms. That is a 
relatively small sample. We say there are a lot of problems in con- 
nection with farms, but on, probably, a small farm sample we would 
hope we would be able to do a reasonably satisfactory job. If we 
attempted to do this for all the farms we would consider it a very 
impossible job. By having good enumerators, spending time explain- 
ing to our farmers that this has nothing to do with taxation or inves- 
tigation, or all those things, and going back and digging through 
their records, we feel we would be able to do a reasonably good job, 
but we would only attempt this on a small seale, sir. If we tried to 
do it for all farms, we would consider it a real difficult job. 

Mr. Santanceo. In your experience, have you found any resist- 
ance to this? 

Mr. Hurtey. Yes; there is resistance from 4 or 5 percent of the 
people to give this type of information. It takes some explanation 
in regard to the fact that this is not going to have anything to do with 
income tax, and that income-tax people are not involved. In those 
cases it requires us to go out and ask them to help us dig up the basie 
facts, the basic sources of income so we can check it out. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porrer. May I comment here? 

A few years ago I worked for the American Bar Association on the 
problem of finding out how much lawyers were making, and we worked 
for the Department of Commerce at that time. They sent out a 
questionnaire. 

Overlooking for the time being that they sent it out to an old list 
which was not any good, and | assume that mistake would not be 
duplicated by you, the returns were very unsatisfactory for a number 
of reasons. 

One is, the people sit down to fill out a form—lI do not know how 
you are going to do it—it is difficult, fill out a form or send around 
somebody to help. Then you have the problem of privacy and then 
they have to take the time with you. Some people overstate their 
income, if they are sure the income-tax people are not going to be 
concerned with it. 

1 am for this bill, and getting this information, I am talking about 
the way you calculate to get it. 

| am going to come back to income tax forms. The reports were 
disheartening. The number of people who replied from out of the 
ferms sent out was very small. Those people who could look their 
income in the face were too busy among the lawyers to answer them. 
Those who had the time were low, so the results we had were generally 
much lower than we figured from spot checks here and there. In 
other words, there were a lot of bugs in the process. 
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We are not going into all of them, but I will just tell you our con- 
clusion, and I was associated with this survey for 2% years that the 
American Bar Association made it, and this was one of the chief proj- 
ects which was that the income-tax forms would be far the hest. 
Those can be made available to the Government on a need-to-know 
basis, and protecting the people. You have to put down what you 
are, farmer or what else. It seems to me that to get this information, 
we have it, and the Bureau of the Census could go over to the Internal 
Revenue and wrestle with them for the forms and you could go back 
a number of years. 

What we would like to know is trends right now; what is happening 
to the family farmer’s income? We do not want to wait to get 1958 
and 1959 and see. Those forms exist, and I know it is a formidable 
job doing it on a sampling basis and to get a good sample. 

It seems to me that the Secretary shall collect sinaaalle money and 
nonmoney income data relating to per capita and family-farm income 
by an economic class of farm. I do not know whether you need 
legislation or not to do this, whether the Department of Commerce 
could not make arrangements under the existing law. 

Does anyone know that? Apparently they did not do it in response 
to the request from Senator Watkins on this. 

Mr. Dixon. On the income-tax returns on these very small low- 
income farmers I think it is almost impossible to get that. 

Mr. Porter. You would have to supplement it in that area, for 
the categories just above. 

Mr. Drxon. For some. Another thing it depends upon the motive 
they have been giving these data. In my visits throughout the rural 
section of out State, 25 different counties, way out in the rural areas, 
they are not only happy but willing. They do not even have to be 
invited to give you their income; it is so low that they want you to 
know it. 

Their motive might be different than attorneys. Maybe it might 
be the same, I do not know, but they really want you to know how 
low their income is because they say there has to be a change, and 
they think by submitting these data they might be benefited through 
legislation. 

Mr. Lesinski. Mr. Dixon, may I interrupt at that point? 

What do these farmers grow? What is their crop primarily in that 
section? 

Mr. Drxon. The small farmers grow such a variety. 

Mr. Lestnskr. I mean, is it trucking, is it feed, or what type of 
crop is it, asarule? Is it dairy? 

Mr. Dixon. It could be dairy, it could be poultry, it could be fruit, 
it could be vegetables, truck gardening. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. It does not follow any one type? 

Mr. Dixon. I do not think they are specialized as your large 
farms are. 

Mr. Porter. I wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman, does this authorize 
them to also gather—and I suppose it could—the information about 
what the particular farmer does, so that you could correlate and over 
the years a particular curve up or down with the particular kind of 
farm? I assume that that could be done? 

Mr. Lesinsxi. That would be difficult. That would depend on the 
man and amount of production of the particular crop. 
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Mr. Porter. I would like to go back to the income-tax forms. 

Has the exploitation of income-tax forms, in your opinion, been 
investigated thoroughly for this purpose? 

Mr. Dixon. I am not certain. 

Mr. Porter. If someone from the Census has any information on 
that, I would like it. 

Mr. Hurtuey. Yes, sir. We have found on all of our income work 
we have gotten away from income-tax data because part of the 
low-income people are not covered. Then you get the problems of 
income-tax cate which many times are filled where you get the 
problem of husband, wife, and members of the family, and you get 
real problems to putting those parts together, sir. 

Then on the problem of nonmoney income, you see, you get into 
some problems there, too. 

Mr. Porter. Let us take up the problem of husband and wife. 
You can tell what the husband makes on it. Somebody has to look 
on it and tell it. It is simpler than calling at someone’s house. 

Mr. Hurtey. You have problems, the business address, and others. 
You have real problems of correlating those. One member of the 
family filing an income-tax form and the other not, you see. 

Mr. Porrer. If taking the sample is all you do, pick those that do 
not have those problems. 

Mr. Huruey. Then you get the problem of having a representative 
sample sir. That gets to be a real problem. 

Mr. Porter. Do it at random. 

Mr. Hurtey. That gets to be a real problem. 

Mr. Lesinsk1i. | think I understand the problem, Mr. Hurley. 

I have farmers working for the Ford Motor Co. or other plants. 
But on weekends they work on the farm. They are particularly not 
farmers. 

Mr. Hurtey. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnski. What you are concerned about is not a person that 
operates two types of business. 

Mr. Huruey. You see, 50 percent of our farmers are working at 
something else, too, and another percentage of them own property, 
too, where they get rent income. You are getting into a real problem. 
We have not been able to solve that. I suppose if we took all the 
income-tax forms and tried to relate them, that would be a tremendous 
statistical problem. We could do it, but we prefer to deal with a 
relatively small group of farms, of 10,000 or 30,000. We will use the 
income tax where we can. 

Mr. Lesinskr. Mr. Hurley, may I be clear and specific? You and 
Mr. Dixon are interested in the farmer that is strictly working on the 
farm-——that is the small farmer—not the farmer that works in the 
factory and farms also. 

Mr. Hurtey. Of course, there is a large number of farmers in that 
category. I think one of the problems is to separate out the farm 
part from the nonfarm part and get measures on that. 

Mr. Dixon. Too, I think one of the solutions to the small farmers’ 
problem is to get his son or daughter to work, or maybe, during the 
winter months, when he cannot work for him to supplement his in- 
come, and these studies in these 50 counties might come out with 
some recommendations like that, as one way out—or his family can 
still live on that farm in that wholesome environment and his young- 
sters learn to work, stil] he will be making a pretty good living. 
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Mr. Lesinsxr. This is really an authorization, and we get into 
details here at our peril, | suppose—it should be left to experts. If 
they do not do it right then I suppose we jump in again and see why 
not. 

Mr. Dixon. Another reason for it, of course is our soil-bank bill, 
which is definitely involved in this. 

As I mentioned, these 50 pilot counties will make a study of the 
small farmer problem. Our President put in a message for aid for 
the smal] farmer, a program; our Secretary of Agriculture has sub- 
mitted a program for the small farmer, but nobody knows who he is. 

We passed bills last vear, a liberalization of credit for family-sized 
farms. Well, what is the family-sized farm? Which farmer should 
be entitled to that liberal credit? We put in there the family-sized 
farm, to help these who need it? But who are they? We do not have 
statistics to show who they are or to classify thern. 

Mrs. Harpen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. 

Mrs. Harpen. What do vou consider the family-sized farm? 

Mr. Dixon. I do not know whether I can define that. Maybe if 
we had statistics we could define what type of farm would be necessary 
to support a family of a given size, and those are the things we need 
to know. As I said, though, a lot of our hugest farms many consider 
commercial farms are family farms, but they | are not the kind that the 
legislation that we are trying to get is designed to help. 

“Mr. Lesinski. The farm in California of 4,000 acres was a family 
Operation. 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxktr. Definitely. 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. 

Mr. SantTaNnGELo. A large family? 

Mr. Lestnski. No. He had 2 sons and 1 daughter. That is three. 
There are four families. It was a family operation strictly. 

Mrs. Harpen. Then we may have small farms like we have in my 
district; maybe 40 acres, 60 acres. 

Mr. Drxown. Yes; and in another 

Mrs. HarpEeNn. Would you consider those family farms? 

Mr. Dixon. In one part of our State, for instance, 60 acres would 
be considered a family farm, if planted into certain things. 

Mr. Gross. That is because of the productivity of the land; is it 
not? It has to follow the productivity of the land? 

Mr. Dixon. In another section of our State, 3,000 acres would be 
a family farm. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Well, the King Farm, of Texas, which is one million 
and some thousand acres, is the largest ranch in the world. That 
again depends on productivity again. That is all scrubland, prac- 
tically. It is only good for cattle. 

Mr. Gross. I suppose it is a family farm? 

Mr. Lesinski. It could be. I do not know whether it is or not. 

Mr. Dixon. Does it not bring it to this, Representative Harden: 
We have to look at the income—what that farm produces, rather 
than the size? 

Mrs. Harpen. That is right. 

Mr. Drxon. In order to find the type of farm that need our help 
in our legislation. 
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And, in our soil bank, for instance, in the House over here, we put 
a limit of $2,500, did we not, as the maximum which one individual 
could receive from acreage reserve. The Senate raised that to $5,000, 
if I am not wrong. Well, is that not just a desire on the part of 
Congress to see that this help goes to those who need it, and to prevent 
it from going to those who do not need it? 

Mrs. Harpen. I commend the gentleman for his interest in this 
legislation. My district is predominantly agriculture. I am parti- 
cularly interested in it. I hope that something can be worked out 
that will be beneficial to the family farmers. 

Mr. Santance.o. The only farms I have in my district are in the 
backyards, 25 feet by 25 feet. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Dixon, it seems strange to me that the Department 
of Agriculture, with the tremendous staff they have, with the soil- 
conservation people and all of the others that they have all over this 
country, is not able to come up with some realistic definition of the 
family-sized farm. I wonder why. 

Mr. Drxon. Well, they would have to supply the definition, it 
seems to me, in terms of income from the farm and in terms of the size 
of the family. Now, the Census Bureau does not have data on the 
income from our farms. 

Mr. Gross. I am not talking about the Census Bureau. I am 
talking about the Department of Agriculture, with the vast staff of 
people that they have in Washington and all over the country. I 
cannot understand why, through all the vears, that the Department 
of Agriculture has not done a better job in providing information of 
this type. 

Mr. Dixon. This is a job for the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Gross. You say that because we have a Census Bureau, or for 
what reason? 

Mr. Drxon. Because that is their field, and to look at what we have 
dumped on the Department of Agriculture. My heavens on earth, 
we passed laws so they are to control 100 million acres of land, control 
I do not know how many millions of farmers—you have their credit, 
loans, we have soil conservation, and we just loaded so many policing 
obligations on the Department of Agriculture I do not think they can 
begin to— 

Mr. Gross. Will you tell me how the personnel in the Department 
of Agriculture has been increased? 

Mr. Drxon. In the 2 years since January 31, 1955, the Department 
of Agriculture personnel jumped from 70,803 to 81,747. And the 
budget, of course, has gone up to what? $5 billion. 

Of course, we make them sell to foreign nations; we have added all 
that through Public Law 480 on them. It has been terrific, the 
responsibilities we put.on them. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I will ask you this question, since we are economy 
minded: This bill would require an addition of how much. more 
personnel? Have you any idea, in terms of dollars and cents, what 
this would cost when we really get this? 

Mr. Drxon. The maximum has been set at $500,000 for the first 
year, and | am informed that after the first year it can be radically 
reduced. 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Why do we have to have it for more than a year? 
You are looking for the figures. When you have gotten it, that is the 
end of it. Why do we have to make it a permanent program? 

Mr. Drxon. We need to keep it current, so that we will have active 
data on which to base these laws, because the data will go out of date, 
you see, in 1 or 2 or 3 years. 

Now, there is another idea here: If this costs $500,000 the first 
year, it may be $200,000 each year after that. It takes more to set 
it up, you see, the machinery and everything. It may be it depends 
on how economy minded we are; we could get it every other year. It 
depends on how current we keep it up 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I would like to know how you arrive at $500,000. 

Will you have $5,000 a year for employees, or maybe $4,000? 
How many employees are they going to have? Can they do the job 
throughout the Nation? 

Mr. Drxon. Secretary Weeks supplied this committee, I think, 
a letter that it would cost about a maximum of $500,000. I think that 
is the sample for the first year. He said it could be cut down if we 
wanted to cut down the classifications. It depends—instead of getting 
8 classifications of farm income we could cut it to 5 or 6. If we did 
that that would cut the money down. 

Mr. Lestnskt. May I make this statement: During the Truman 
administration the farm subsidy ran around $200 million or $300 
million annually. Now they are up to $1.6 billion or thereabouts. 

The Census Bureau, as such, is an agency of the Government to 
find out the number of people, the number of children, and their 
queries are different than the Department of Agriculture. Therefore, 
it would be more in line with their previous work to find this infor- 
mation out than the Department of Agriculture. Now, therefore, it 
could be more readily adapted to the Census Bureau than to the 
Department of Agriculture—is that right? 

Mr. Dixon. That is what we think; yes. 

Mr. Lesrnski. But on the other hand, I think the gentleman from 
Towa has a point: That with these various agencies out in the field, 
your conservation, your soil bank, and the various others, they could 
help contribute to this, could they not? 

Mr. Dixon. The letter from the Secretary of Agriculture says that 

welcomes this measure, and he would cooperate 100 percent, his 

artment would cooperate 100 percent with the Census Bureau, 

wey think that Representative Gross’ statement, request, is very 
well put, because it requires cooperation. 

Mr. Lestnski. Maybe for the information of the committee, I 
ought to read this letter. 

Mr. Gross. What is pertinent is this paragraph [indicating]. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. If it is all right I shall insert this letter in the record 
at this point, and then read one paragraph which might be of value. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1957. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 
DrAaR CONGRESSMAN Morray: This is in reply to your request of February 5, 
1957, for a report on H. R. 3828, a bill to require the Bureau of the Census to 
develop farm income data by economic class of farm. 
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The bill provides that the Bureau of the Census shall collect annually money 
and nonmoney income data relating to per capita family farm income by economic 
class of farm. Such information, by economic class of farm, is definitely needed. 
At present, information on a regular basis is available only for all farmers as a 
group ranging from low production farmers to those with large scale operations. 
The impact of developments in agriculture has varying effects on these farmers, 
and it is important to know on a regular basis the trends in income for the several 
groups. 

However, we are not in a position to make a specifie recommendation regarding 
the bill in view of the current budgetary situation and the fact that the bill would 
be carried out primarily by the Department of Commerce. It is suggested that 
the committee obtain the recommendation of that Departrent with respect to 
the proposed legislation. 

There are, of course, a number of problems in obtaining such information, and, 
within the limits of our resources, the Department of Agriculture would be glad to 
cooperate with the Bureau of the Census in developing such estimates. Some of 
these difficulties relate to the identification of farms in the lower economic classes, 
the difficulty of obtaining reliable information on nonmoney income, and the 
general understatement of money income from farming which has beem character- 
istic of survey results in the past. Based on past experience with farm income 
surveys, considerable adjustment of the original findings may be required before 
they can be properly used in policy determination and economic analysis. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. G. Benson, Secretary. 


Mr. Lustnsk1 (reading): 


There are, of course, a number of problems in obtaining such information, and, 
within the limits of our resources, the Department of Agriculture would be glad 
to cooperate with the Bureau of the Census in developing such estimates. Some 
of these difficulties relate to the identification of farms in the lower economic 
classes, the difficulty of obtaining reliable information on nonmoney income, and 
the general understatement of money income from farming which has_ been 
characteristic of survey results in the past. Based on past experience with farm 
income surveys, considerable adjustment of the original findings may be required 
before they can be properly used in policy determination and economic analysis, 


and now, his final statement here: 


The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report, 
in other words, he does definitely state he would cooperate, as this 
gentleman has mentioned. 

Mr. Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, is the Census Bureau scheduled to 
testify on it? 

Mr. Jonnson. No, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Is that all you have? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lesinsxkt. The bill before us, I think, is vital to all of us. 

I am in a city, but part of my district is agricultural, We are con- 
cerned about the farmers because, after all he buys our cars and our 
products which we manufacture. 

Mr. Dixon. That is right. 

Mr. Lesinskt. If he has not sufficient income to buy what we pro- 
duce we cannot buy the product that he produces, and vice versa. 

Mr. Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. The point is he has to have a fair income so he can 
buy the product we make, and the other away around, so it is, there- 
fore, very important we consider the small farmer, whichever way you 
want to classify him, and that he be able to make a living. 


93280—57——8 
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I appreciate your coming before us. 

Are there any further questions on this matter? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. I should like to ask the Census Bureau—Is this 
to end the hearing now? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. No. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, I might say for my colleague, Senator 
Watkins, that he has made a comprehensive study, but that he has 
taken ill this morning, and his legislative assistant, Dr. Frischknecht, 
ishere. Iam sure he has done a great deal of research on this problem. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Thank you, Mr. Dixon. 

I would like to call on Mr. Reed Frischknecht, assistant to Senator 
Watkins. 


STATEMENT OF REED L. FRISCHKNECHT, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, A SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF UTAH 


Mr. Friscuknecat. Mr. Chairman, Senator Watkins could not be 
here this morning, and he asked if I would appear before the com- 
mittee and ask permission that his entire mimeographed statement 
be made a part of the record as if it had been read. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. If there is no objection, we will so consider it. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, A SENATOR IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STaTe or UTAH 


Mr. Chairman, 8. 405 and the House companion bill before you, H. R. 3828, 
introduced by Congressman Dixon, would require the Department of Commerce 
“to collect annually money and nonmoney income data by economic class of 
farm.”’ These bills are identical to S. 3145 which I introduced in the last Congress, 
and which passed the Senate in June 1956. 

On that occasion, I called the Senate’s attention to the fact that “income sta- 
tistics which lump all classes of farms together are not adequate guides for the 
formulation of public agricultural policies. * * * The Congress must have at its 
disposal more meaningful, reliable and current agricultural income data than it 
now has, if it is to develop programs which effectively meet the problems of 
different economic classes of farms.”’ 

Agricultural economists have long recognized this problem. Consider the 
following observation by Ernest W. Grove in an article appearing in the April 
1956, issue of Economics Research published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture: 

“As the bulk of the farm income, both gross and net, goes to those farms that 
are classified commercial, the published totals are sometimes used as representative 
of commercial farms. * * 

“* * * the published averages of income per farm and income per person on 
farms are for all farms taken together, and they cannot be assumed to represent 
either the commercial or the noncommercial groups of farms. On many small 
farms, the farmer and his family are primarily dependent for a livelihood on 
income from nonagricultural sources rather than on farm income. Most com- 
mercial operators, however, not only have larger total incomes but receive the 
bulk of their income from farming operations. Thus, the overall averages of per 
farm and per capita income are actually combinations of income averages for more 
homogeneous subgroups of farms, among which both the absolute size and the 
relative importance of farm and nonfarm sources of income show wide variations. 

“For these reasons, a breakdown by economic class of the overall totals and 
averages of farm income is badly needed” (p. 51). 

Although the farm price and income situation apparently improved somewhat 
during 1956, agriculture as a whole did not share equally in the unprecedented 
prosperity which produced a $412 billion gross national product and high incomes 
in the nonfarm sectors of the economy. 
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Perhaps one reason for this situation is that we have tried te apply the same 
farm program to different types of farm enterprises, with the hope that in some 
miraculous way all farmers would benefit equally. For example, many people 
have assumed that price-support programs benefit all farmers. 

A little reflection, however, I believe will make it clear that there are certain 
fundamental problems in agriculture relating to size and type of farm, location, 
etc., which require different solutions and perhaps different types of public assist- 
ance than those generally assumed to be beneficial to agriculture as a whole. 

The Census Bureau defines a farm as 3 acres or more of land if the value of the 
products raised on that land amounts to $150 or more; or if it comprises less than 
3 acres and the value of the products sold amounts to $150. On the bas‘s of this 
definition, the 1950 census of agriculture classified farms into (1) six classes of 
commercial farms, depending upon the market value of produce sold; and (2) 
several classes of other farms, including part time and residential. 

Based upon the classification of commercial farms, we had in 1949 according to 
the 1950 agricultural census: 

1. 103,231 farms in class I. These are farms whieh sold produce valued at 
$25,000 or more. 

2. 381,151 class II farms which sold between $10,000 and $24,999 worth of 
agricultural commodities. 

. 3. 721,211 farms in class III selling produce valued at between $5,000 and 
$9,999. 

4. Class IV farms numbered 882,302 and sold between $2,500 and $4,999 worth 
of farm and ranch products. 

5. Class V farms totaled 901,316 and their owners and operators sold crops, ete. 
valued at between $1,200 and $2,499. 

6. ae” farms constituted class VI and sold produce valued at between $250 
and $1,199. 

It is evident from this breakdown, that two-thirds of our farms contribute very 
little to total money net income. However, these figures tend to indicate with 
respect to the owners and operators of farms, especially in classes IV through VI 
that their total income picture is worse than is really the case. Why? Because 
this type of data does not include nonmoney income such as farm produce con- 
sumed on the farm as well as that from nonfarm sources. Such nonmoney income 
when added to money income earned from the sale of produce and from nonfarm 
sources results in a more favorable comparison for the operators of these farms in 
classes IV through VI with (1) incomes of farmers operating elass I, II, and III 
commercial farms (which have a very small nonfarm-sources component by 
comparison) and (2) nonfarm incomes, than does only money income comparisons, 

So that I might make such comparisons in my supplemental views on the Joint 
Econonie Conmittee’s report 2 years ago, I asked the Department of Commerce 
to provide me a table showing by economic classes of farm total net-farm income on 
a family and per capita basis. I had naturally assumed that as part of the 1950 
Census of Agriculture, that the Department would be able to supply such data, 
including money and nonmoney income. To my surprise, I was told that such 
data did not, in fact, exist. So, I then requested the Department of Commerce to 
prepare me a table based upon the 1950 census which would show this data on a 
per capita and family basis. After much negotiating, the Department was able to 
give me the requested data which actually were a composite of (1) money income 
based upon the 1950 agricultural census, and (2) nonnoney ineone or value of 
farm products used by farm households based upon the 1945 census of agriculture 
(because such data were not collected as pirt of the 1950 census). I ask, Mr. 
Chairman, that this table be printed in the hearing record. (See table, p. 25.) 

Analysis of this data by econonic class of farm indicate that: 

1. 1.2 million of the then existing 3.7 million commercial farms, mostly fanily 
type, comprising the first 3 economic classes of such farms, and containing 209.1 
million acres of harvested cropland, produced farm products sold for $5,000 or 
more. Expressed another way, 22 percent of the total number of farms produced 
74 percent of the total value of all farm products sold, utilizing 60.5 pereent of the 
total harvested cropland. 

The average family income, including both money and nonmoney income, of the 
5 million persons living on these 1.2 million farms was $5,143. By comparison, 
the average family income of all farm families on farms that same year was only 
$2,650. 

The average per capita income, including both money and nonmoney income, 
was $1,229, nearly twice that of all people on farms, which was only $651. 
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2, The other 2.5 million farms in the last 3 economic classes of commercial 
farms, containing 118.8 million acres of harvested cropland, produced crops sold 
for $4,999 or less. Expressed another way, 47 percent of the total number of 
farms produced only 24 percent of the total value of all farm products sold, 
utilizing 34.5 percent of the total harvested cropland. 

The average family income including both money and nonmoney income, of the 
10.3 million persons living on these 2.5 million commercial family-type farms was 
only $1,741—$3,352 less than the average of these families operating farms in the 
first 3 economic classes of farms and $859 less than the average family income of all 
farm families. 

The average per capita income, including both money and nonmoney income, 
was only $430—$799 less than the average per capita income of persons living on 
farms in the first 3 economic classes of farms—and $221 less than that of all 
people living on farms, which was $651. 

3. In addition, there were 1.6 million part-time and residential farms. These 
farms, representing 31 percent of the total number of farms, produced only 2 
percent of the total value of all farm products sold. 

This analysis clearly indicates, I believe, that income data in agriculture by 
economic class of farm are essential in evaluating the effectiveness of farm pro- 
grams as applied to different size and type farms. For example, in evaluating 
the extent to which price-support programs aid farmers by raising prices and, 
therefore, incomes, the foregoing data makes it quite obvious that two-thirds of 
our family-type farms produce so very little for sale that they cannot materially 
benefit from such programs regardless of the level of price supports be it 75, 90, 
or 100 percent of parity. 

No wonder then that average per capita money farm income is but one-half 
that of nonfarm per capita income, although on the farm side this figure is 
somewhat lower than the total farm income on a per capita basis, since, as I 
have suggested, nonmoney income is not included in current published compari- 
sons such as those found in the Economic Indicator prepared by the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

On the other hand, this analysis makes it evident that within agriculture there 
exist great ranges of income disparity as measured by economic class of farm, and 
that average and per capita farm income figures, derived by dividing the number 
of farms and farm people into a net income figure, are of questionable value for 
policy determination. 

In December 1956, I again asked the Department of Commerce to furnish me 
a similar table based upon the more recent 1954 census of agricvlture. However, 
again to my surprise, I was informed ty letter of Jemvary 10, 1957, frem the 
Director, Bureau of the Census, that ‘Other informaticn like that furnished you 
for the 1950 census is not available.” Why? Director Burgess explained by 
saying that “figures on net inccme of farm operators or on the numtker of persons 
in farm operators’ hovseholds were not collected in connection with the 1954 
census of agriculture,” and that ‘‘we do not have any data more recent than 
those for 1944 regarding the value of farm products consumed by families of 
farm operators.”’ 

It was concern over the need for finding workable solutions to the diverse 
problems which confront the owners and oyerators of different-size farms and 
becavse of the lack of this type of much-needed farm income data for policy 
determinations which prempted me to introdice 8. 3145 in the 84th Congress 
and §. 405 in this the first session of the 85th Congress. If such data, as that 
enactment of 8. 405 would provide, were available, Congress would te in a better 
position, in my opinion, depending upon the annual shift in the numter of farms 
in each class, to develop more effective and remedial agricultural programs. 

With respect to the owners of the one-third of our commercial farms, 90 per- 
cent of which are family owned and operated producing over 85 percent of our 
annual crop value, such data wovld help the Congress, depending upon the supply 
of various crops compared to their demand, to decide whether (1) more or less 
emphasis ought to be put on higher or lower price supports, (2) more or less 
marketing and production research was needed; and whether (3) more or less 
conservation assistance should be forthcoming. Concerning the operators of two- 
thirds of our farms which produce less than 15 percent of our crop value, such 
data should enable the Congress to better develop for most of the people living 
on small rural farms a noncommercial family-type farmer’s program. 

The present rural development program, although in its embryonic stage, has 
already made plain that the economic and social solutions to the problems of the 
low-income farmer require different approaches or combinations of approaches 
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for solution. The following were some which I suggested in my minority views 
to the 1956 Report of the Joint Economic Committee: 

‘“‘Many owners and operators of fifth and sixth class commercial family-type 
farms in particular can benefit from more liberal long-term credit policies coupled 
with intensive assistance along technical farming lines from the Federal and State 
extension services and other Federal and State agencies. 

“More easily attainable credit would enable many such farmers to expand 
their farms to a size which could return to them and their families a decent level 
of living. For a great many other farms, lack of opportunity to acquire adjoining 
farmland, rather than lack of capital to purchase such lands, constitutes the 
‘size of farm’ problem. For others the need is for credit on liberal long-time terms 
to be used for the purchase of equipment, buildings, livestock, and so forth. * * * 

“Others will find the solution to their economic problems through a combi- 
nation of part-time farming and nonfarm employment, as many have done in 
increasing numbers during the past few years, even if the latter provides most of 
their income. Evidence of this is found in the fact that the number of part-time 
farmers increased by 32,008 during the past 5 years, as disclosed by a comparison 
of the 1950 and 1954 agricultural censuses. 

“Whereas in 1940, only $2.7 billion of farm income from all sources was derived 
from nonfarm sources, $6.1 billion was derived in 1955. In 1946, our first postwar 
year, 20.5 percent of farm income from all sources was derived from nonfarm 
sources; by 1955 this had increased to 32.2 percent. 

“We have witnessed, as far as this problem is concerned at least, growing 
industrialization in the Southern States, where 6 of our 9 major low-income farm 
areas are located. Other things being equal, the South undoubtedly will continue 
its industrial advancement, since one of the area’s most attractive features is 
the existence of considerable manpower which is now underemployed on small- 
sized and unproductive farms. * * * 

“Still other people will derive better incomes only by leaving agriculture entirely. 
This voluntary exodus from agriculture will attract many younger people, who 
because of the lack of adequate capital required to begin a successful farming 
operation, must look elsewhere for their livelihood. For these, 4-H Club and other 
educational programs provided by State extension services and other agencies for 
rural vouth need to stress vocational training which can lead to gainful nonfarm 
employment. 

“Older people living on marginal farms will not want to leave, in spite of the low 
levels of living such farms provide them. Here an extension of rural social services 
may materially contribute to a better level of living for these people. 

“And we must not lose sight of the fact that others would rather go on living the 
kind of lives they are, than trade them for any other, not because they are dis- 
turbed by lack of material goods and services—larger incomes if you please—but 
because they like their lives as they now are. This, they too, should be free to do; 
‘man is that he might have joy’ ”’ (pp. 73-76). 

We are indeed making progress in this policy area; it has been slow, but the 
future for many of these people will be made much brighter the sooner we can 
develop a real noncommercial family-type famers’ program. However, from what 
I have said, I believe it is evident that for the purpose of developing public agri- 
cultural programs there is a vital need for timely money and nonmoney income 
data by economic class of farm. Agricultural policies and programs based upon 
income averages of such diverse economic groupings of farmers as constitute 
American agriculture will continue to provide some farmers unnecessary financial 
assistance at the taxpayers’ expense; and will provide little or none to those which 
taxpayers would be more inclined to provide public assistance. 

At present, there are no continuing programs in either the Department of 
Agriculture or the Department of Commerce’s Bureau of the Census which produce 
current estimates of money or nonmoney income by economic class of farm. 
Over the past several years, some limited attempts have been made to produce this 
type of information, but always in connection with other programs. 

During fiscal 1956, for example, the USDA and the Department of Commerce 
in conjunction with a survey of farm income and expenditures, undertaken to 
improve overall estimates and modernize parity indexes, did obtain some national 
income aggregates and per-farm averages of off-farm income in 1955 for some eight 
economic classes of farms. About $30,000 of the $285,000 total cost of this money 
might be said to have been for work on income estimates by economic class of 
farm. A study is now being made to determine, as originally required by 8. 3145 
which I introduced in the 84th Congress, whether it is feasible to collect informa- 
tion on farm income as part of the Bureau of the Census’ Annual Current Popula- 
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tion Survey. The expenditures in connection with this project will be also in the 
neighborhood of $30,000. 

Considering the importance of the policy implications I have previously dis- 
cussed, it is to be regretted that so little attention has been given to this statistical 
program area, although the Congress has given continued attention to the improve- 
ment of much needed statistical data in connection with other aspects of vital 
agricultural as well as nonagricultural programs. This is evidenced by a compari- 
son of (1) direct obligations for principal current Federal statistical programs, 
which in fiscal 1956 amounted to $27.1 million, and which in fiscal 1957 are esti- 
mated at $30.2 million, with (2) the expenditure of $60,000 in the “income by 
economic class of farm’ data area during the same period. 

In its report upon 8. 405, the USDA indicated that such data as the bill would 
.equire the Bureau of the Census to obtain ‘‘is definitely needed. At present, 
information on a regular basis, is available only for all farmers as a group ranging 
from low production farmers to those with large scale operations. The impact 
of developments in agriculture has varying effects on these farmers, and it is 
important to know on a regular basis the trends in income for the several groups.”’ 

he Department of Commerce in its report on 8. 405 confirmed the need for 
such data which was expressed in the USDA report. It stated in part: “While 
the Department of Commerce is not directly responsible for the determination 
of agricultural policy, it recognizes that information about farm income is clearly 
important in such determination. Since the incomes of commercial and non- 
coinmercial farmers and on large and small farms may differ substantially, infor- 
mation about income by economic class of farm would be desirable.”’ 

Neither of these executive departments gave adverse reports upon S. 3145 a 
year ago. However, in its report on 8. 405, the USDA indicated that ‘“‘we are not 
in a position to make a specific recommendation regarding the bill in view of the 
current budgetary situation * * *.”’ The Department of Commerce stated 
likewise that “in view of the overriding budgetary considerations obtaining at 
this time, the Department is unable to recommend enactment of this legislation, 
which would make mandatory the collection of such data.” 

In a subsequent letter to me under date of April 29, 1957, Secretary Weeks, in 
response to an earlier inquiry of mine stated: 

“T gather from your letter you conclude our opposition to the bill is based on a 
weighing of the estimated cost against the benefits anticipated to be derived from 
the legislation. We wish to assure you such is not the case. In our letter of 
May 27 to Senator Ellender we stated the reason for our opposition was ‘overriding 
budgetary considerations obtaining at the time.’ By this we mean that we are 
not now in a position to recommend adoption of this new legislation which would 
have the effect of increasing the immediate budget regardless of any estimated 
long-term savings that might be anticipated therefrom. * * * we wish to make 
it clear that our objection to the passage of this legislation is based solely on 
budgetary considerations and that it does not run to the merits of the bill.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the committee that there can be no doubt 
but that the “budgetary concern”’ expressed by the Department of Commerce 
was given ample consideration by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and the Senate itself. It seems evident that the Senate and its Agricul- 
ture Committee clearly visualized long-run program savings from the immediate 
enactment of S. 405, which outweigh the modest costs involved even in light of 
the budgetary situation. 

This I sav for these reasons: (1) In the 84th Congress, the Senate Agriculture 
Committee reported 8. 3145 without holding hearings. 8S. 3145, which is identical 
to 8. 405, passed the Senate by unanimous consent with the membership clearly 
appraised of the fact that the initial cost would be in the neighborhood of $500;000 
with a lesser amount required in subsequent years; (2) shortly after its introduc- 
tion in this session of the 85th Congress, 8S. 405 was favorably reported to the 
Senate without hearings, and again the Senate passed it by unanimous consent, 
the Members again being clearly apprised of the probable but moderate costs 
involved. 

In my judgment, passage of S. 405 will materially aid the development of more 
effective and beneficial farm programs at a more moderate cost to the taxpayer 
than is the case with respect to many of our present programs. 


Mr. Friscuxnecnt. I will read only brief portions of the statement 
which I think may be of paramount interest and summarize quite 
adequately the entire statement. 
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Mr. Chairman, 8S. 405 and the House companion bill before you, 
H. R. 3828, introduced by Congressman Dixon, would require the 
Department of Commerce ‘to collect annually money and nonmoney 
income data by economic class of farm.”’ 

These bills are identical to S. 3145 which Senator Watkins intro- 
duced in the last Congress and which passed the Senate in June 1956. 

On that occasion, Senator Watkins called the Senate’s attention to 
the fact that income statistics which lump ail classes of farms together 
are not adequate guides for the formulation of public agricultural 
policies. 

The Congress must have at its disposal more meaningful, reliable, 
and current agricultural income data than it now has, if it is to develop 
programs which effec tively meet the problems of different economic 
classes of farms. 

Then there follows a pertinent quotation from recent study made 
by an economist of the Department of Agriculture with respect to 
classification and obtaining such data, which I think we probably 
could skip. 

Mr. Lesinskr. At that point I see remarks here previously do not 
quite jell with this. It states here: 

As the bulk of the farm income, both gross and net, goes to those farms that 
are classified commercial, the published totals are sometimes used as representative 
of commercial farms. * * * 

Mr. Friscuknecut. I think, Mr. Chaiiman, that we will come to 
this definition of what constitutes a commercial farm as used by the 
Census Bureau in just a few minutes—we will deal with that on the 
second page, if I might defer that particular question for a moment. 

I think what follows will clarify that matter for you. IT will, be 
reading from the top of page 2, which is the first full paragraph of the 
text: 

Although the farm price and income situation apparently improved somewhat 
during 1956, agriculture as a whole did not share equaily in the unprecedented 
prosperity which produced a $412 billion gross national product and high incomes 
in the nonfarm sectors of the economy. 

Perhaps one reason for this situation is that we have tried to apply the same 
farm program to different types of farm enterprises, with the hope that in some 
miraculous way all farmers would benefit equally. For example, many people 
have assumed that price-support programs benefit all farmers. 

A little reflection, however, Senator Watkins believes will make it clear that 
there are certain fundamental problems in agriculture relating to size and type 
of farm, location, et cetera, which require different solutions and perhaps different 
types of publie assistance than those generally assumed to be beneficial to agri- 
culture as a whole. 

The Census Bureau defines a farm as 3 acres or more of land if the value of the 
products raised on that land amounts to $150 or more— 

Mr. Gross. May I interrupt at that point, Mr. Chairman, and ask 
the Census Bureau how they arrived at 3 acres or more of land if the 
value of the products raised on that land amounts to $150 or more— 
or the inverse situation, as the language continues? May I ask the 
Census Bureau how that was arrived at? 

Mr. Lestnsxki. Mr. Hurley? 

Mr. Hurry. Sir, this has a historical basis. A long time ago 
we used to consider as farms, anything that people called a farm— 
we had to establish some sort of base below which we would not 
consider places as farms, to keep down the amount of money used in 
taking a census. 
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In many places 3 acres is not what you would call a farm. Twenty 
years ago they were called farms. As the classification will show, 
some of these people are getting income from other places, but 

Mr. Gross. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Hurry. They do have agricultural production and in some 
cases significant agricultural production. This is the minimum cutoff 
level we established in order to get reports to cover 99 percent of 
agricultural production in the United States. It is an arbitrary 
level, sir. 

Mr. FriscukNecut. For example, a.3-acre or 10-acre truck farm 
of vegetable crops in New Jersey. 

Mr. Gross. I understand that, but I cannot understand a 3-acre 
farm in the State of Iowa as being a farm—or Illinois. 

Mr. Friscuxnecut. I think that is probably correct. But with 
respect to New Jersey or midupstate New York areas, or the farm 
areas surrounding our great eastern cities, such as Philadelphia, where 
farmers engage in production of truck crops for immediate cash sales 
in the city, some people have 10 or 15 acres and can make a very, 
very fine living. 

The chairman referred to farming in California. We can go into 
areas immediately surrounding some cities in California where they 
have the same demand for truck crops, many farms are 3 to 10 acres, 
which they crop 2 or 3 times a vear, and they produce a good living 
on the farms. 

As to the farms in your State of Iowa, once again this matter of 
size relates to productivity of the land. 

Mr. Lesinskr. At that point, would not a 3-acre chicken farm be 
a very sizable operation? 

Mr. Friscuknecut. That depends on whether the poultry producer 
raises his own feed or not or is contracting out his facilities and labor. 

Mr. Lestnskt. They buy their feed and sell their chickens at the 
market. 

Mr. FriscukNecut. Some do that. A lot of poultry producers 
have the physical plant and land and contract with the feed man 
who supplies all the feed and poults. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. In big cities they have chicken factories. 

Mr. Friscuknecut. They certainly have. 

Mr. Lesinski. A conveyor picks up the eggs and everything else. 

Mr. Friscuknecut. That is what I am speaking of. 

The Census Bureau defines a farm as 3 acres or more of land if the 
value of the products raised on that land amounts to $150 or more; 
or if it comprises less than 3 acres and the value of the products sold 
amounts to $150. 

On the basis of this definition, the 1950 Census of Agriculture 
classified farms into— 

(1) Six classes of commercial farms, depending upon the market 
value of the produce sold. Now, this definition of ‘commercial 
farms’’ used by the Census Bureau relates primarily to whether the 
family or the operator of that farm worked 100 or more days a year 
off the farm or not. So, whether it is a commercial farm or not pri- 
marily revolves around the question as to whether the man who owns 
it, or ‘the operator, is engaged primarily full time in farming and, if he 
is, if he worked less than 100 days off the farm during the year, we 
would call that farm, regardless of the number of acres worked, a 
commercial farm. 
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Now, that is the connotation which attached itself to the term 
“commercial” here, when we use “commercial farm” in this context. 
I think this is a little different context than that you were using 
“commercial farm’ with respect to, a few minutes ago, when Congress- 
man Dixon was on the stand. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. That is correct. 

Mr. Friscuknecut. We do have some what you call commercial 
farms with the connotation which you were using which are actually 
corporate enterprises and which you might call suitcase farmers, 
where the actual owner is in New York City or Salt Lake City, Utah, 
but with a manager operating the farm somewhere out in the country- 
side. 

Mr. Gross. These definitions are not spelled out in the law; are 
they? 

Mr. Friscuknecut. They are spelled out in administrative regula- 
tions, if I am not incorrect, Mr. Hurley? 

Mr. Huruey. No, sir; these are some definitions that have been 
adopted to try to give meaning to the data. 

Mr. Friscuxnecut. To give meaning to the data based on the 
authorization in the law, to collect such money income data. 

Mr. Lesinskr. At that point, as Henry Ford tried in the past years 
to put up small factories in the rural areas, now supposing like in 
Michigan, there is only one crop a year, a man planted his wheat in 
the fall, it probably took a week or longer—I am just using that as a 
figure—took a week, then he did not have to do a doggone thing to 
that farm exe ept possibly in the fall again—or in the summer— 
actually it may be that he put in plowing and planting and everything, 
including harvesting, and that took about a month overall. The 
rest of the year he spent in the factory. How would you consider him? 

Mr. Friscoknecnut. Well, he will not fit within this definition that 
I have given you—if he worked more than 100 days off the farmland. 
Now, on the other hand we have a lot of small farmers, primarily in 
the South, where the bulk of our low-income farmers are, who now are 
beginning to move into this category you speak of, as more industry 
moves into the South. More farmers are becoming part-time farmers, 
and it seems a great many of those feel that the proper solution to 
their personal economic problems is a combination of farm employ- 
ment along with some nonfarm employment. This leads to some of 
the remarks that Senator Watkins was going to make in a few mo- 
ments, relating to why he thinks this data is important with respect to 
developing farm programs, which can more adequately meet the needs 
of different classes of farmers in different economic situations. 

For example, with many of these small farmers in the South, as 
Senator Watkins’ statement goes on to say, where these people have 
such a small-sized plant, with such low-fertility soil that they cannot 
have full-time farm employment, cannot make a reasonable living, 
then perhaps for those people what we need to do would be to give 
them an opportunity to obtain some vocational training so they can 
still maintain the farm as a base, but so they can acquire some other 
skills which they can use to supplement their farm income. 

Maybe that is the solution. That is for the policymakers, you 
Members of Congress, to determine—whether our public agricultural 
programs ought to go in that direction with respect to number of 
farmers that might find themselves in that situation, or whether we 
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ought to try and help those people with higher levels of price support. 
There may be some reasons in suggesting, as the Senator does, in the 
statement, why price supports cannot help the great bulk of our 
farmers who produce very little for sale. 

Mr. SantanGe co. | do not know whether I have the answer to the 
question: 

He said how would you classify? Would you classify them as com- 
mercial farms or not? If not, how would you classify them? 

Mr. FriscHKNECHT. My answer to the chairman was that if he 
worked less than 100 days off the farm he would fit within the classi- 
fication as an operator of a commercial farm. If he worked more 
than 100 days off the farm he would not be included within this 
definition. 

Mrs. Harpren. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SantanGELo. I yield. 

Mrs. Harpen. What about a person who would be working 99 days? 
That is under 100, I know. 

Mr. FriscHKNEcHT. Somewhere you have to draw the line, Con- 
gressman Harden, whether it is 100 days or 110 days or 90 days. 

As to why the Census Bureau arrived at 100 days I cannot give you 
the answer. Perhaps Mr. Hurley can. There may be some frequency 
distribution within various numbers of days worked off the farm by 
different numbers of farmers that accounted for the reasons why they 
drew the line at 100 days. I cannot give the answer, and perhaps 
the chairman would like to ask Mr. Hurley about that. 

Mr. Lesinskt. This is confusing. I know two farms in Michigan- 
one is across the street from the other. I do not know the exact 
acreage. One isa muck farm which is bottom land and has peat and 
so forth. 

The other farm is twice the size and it has been abused—the soil 
has been, actually. But the fellow who has the muck farm goes to 
Florida every second year and only operates the farm every second 
year. He makes enough money to go to Florida the second year. The 
fellow across the street with the larger farm cannot make ends meet. 
This is taking a definition of a farmer and it is extremely difficult. 
I mean it is a hard problem to solve. 

Mr. FriscuKnecut. The problem is that we have so many varying 
situations. We have some 4% million farmers. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will return to the text here. 

Mr. Lusinsxrt. You may proceed. 

Mr. FriscHKNECHT (reading) : 

On the basis of this definition, the 1950 census of agriculture classified farms 
into (1) six classes of commercial farms, depending upon the market value of 
produce sold; and (2) several classes of other farms, including part time and 
residential. 

Mrs. Harpen. Will the gentleman yield? 

I regret I have not had an opportunity to read all the Senator’s 
statement, but it seems to me that it would be better to consider the 
market income of the farmer rather than the number of days they 
spent on the farm. 

Mr. Friscuknecut Weare classifying them here We are putting 
them into the different classes of commercial farms, based upon the 
value of the produce sold. Once we have defined what a commercia! 
farm is, the definition of a commercial farm revolving around the 
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number of days a farmer did or did not work off the farm, then, based 
upon the market value of the produce sold, we put them into these 
six different classifications. 

Now these different classifications of commercial farms read some- 
thing like this: 

Based upon the classification of commercial farms, we had in 1949, aeeording 
to the 1950 Agricultural Census: 

1. 103,231 farms in class I. These are farms which sold produce valued at 
$25,000 or more. 

2. 381, 151 class II farms which sold between $10,000 and $24,999 worth of 
agricultural commodities. 

3. 721,211 farms in class III selling produce valued at between $5,000 and 
$9,999. 

4. Class IV farms numbered 882,302 and sold between $2,500 and $4,999 worth 
of farm and ranch products. 


5. Class V farms totaled 901,316 and their owners and operators sold crops, 
et cetera, valued at between $1,200 and $2,499. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Pardon me, sir. 

Does this represent a census taken throughout the country or in a 
particular area? 

Mr. Friscuxnecnt. This was taken throughout the country. 
These figures were derived from a random sample. Basically they 
would be very close to those we would actually find throughout the 
country as a whole, if we were to go out and query each individual 
farmer who fit the definition of a commercial farmer. 

We had 717,201 farms which constituted class VI, and sold produce 
valued at between $250 and $1,199. 

Senator Watkins thinks that it is evident from this breakdown that 
two-thirds of our farms contribute very little to our total money net 
income. However, these figures tend to indicate with respect to the 
owners and operators of farms, especially in classes 1V through V 
that their total income picture is worse than is really the case. 

Why? Because this type of data does not include nonmoney income, 
such as farm produce consumed on the farm as well as that from non- 
farm sources. Such nonmoney income when added to money income 
earned from the sale of produce and from nonfarm sources results in 
a more favorable comparison for the operators of these farms in classes 
IV through VI with (1) incomes from farmers operating class I, II, 
and II1 commercial farms (which he ave a very small ‘‘nonfarm sources’’ 
component by comparison) and (2) nonfarm incomes, than does only 
money income comparisons. 

If I may interpolate just a moment, what Senator Watkins is saying 
here is not to imply the he believes that farm income is high enough. 
In his opening remarks he suggested that the farmers last year did 
not share in the general prosperity that this country enjoyed, an 
unprecedented prosperity last year. What he is implying here, as 
the rest of the statement suggests, is that if we can get this kind of 
data on a regular basis, perhaps ° you Members of Congress, and groups 
outside of the Congress that help determine farm policy, might be 
able to arrive at more effective programs which will boost income for 
people in these different classifications of farms. He suggests that 
some of our current farm programs do not seem to help the great 
bulk of our farm owners and operators who have little to sell—as 
you can see, the great number of farms that fall within these last 
three classifications, classes IV, V, and VI, produce very little. 
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So back 2 years ago he asked that the Department of Commerce 
provide a table which would show by economic classes of farm total, 
net farm income on a family and per capita basis. 

The statement indicates that he assumed as part of the 1950 
Census of Agriculture, that the Department would be able to supply 
such data, including money and nonmoney income. 

He assumed the same thing that surprised Mr. Gross this morning, 
when he indicated that after all these years, he was concerned because 
the Department had not developed this data, and it was not available. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. Could you answer this question for me? 

In the State of New York, upstate New York, as a fact, many of 
the farmers operate seasonal resorts where they develop and raise 
their own food on their farms; raise their own produce and-vegetables, 
et cetera. Would you call the income on that basis, farm income, 
or what would you call it? 

Mr. Friscuxnecut. Not being an expert on how they fit particular 
situations of that kind into one of these classifications, I ask the 
chairman to defer that question to Mr. Hurley, who heads the Agri- 
culture Division of the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. Hurtey. We would count that as nonfarm income, the resort 
part. 

Mr. SANTANG ELO. It would be quite substantial? 

Mr. Hur.ey. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. Would you proceed? 

Mr. Friscuknecut. The Senator had naturally assumed as part 
of the 1950 Census of Agriculture, that the Department would be 
able to supply such data, including money and nonmoney income. 
To his surprise, he was told that such data did not, in fact, exist. 

So Senator Watkins then requested the Department of Commerce 
to prepare a table based upon the 1950 census which would show this 
data on a per capita and family basis. After much negotiating, the 
Department was able to give Senator Watkins the requested data, 
which actually were a composite of (1) money income based upon the 
1950 agricultural census, and (2) nonmoney income or value of farm 
products used by farm households, based upon the 1945 Census of 
Agriculture (because such data were not collected as part of the 
1950 census). 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Watkins would like to have included in the 
record at this point the table which was supplied to him by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. If there is no objection, the table shall be put in the 
record. It is quite comprehensive. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Friscuxnecut. | would like to skip the comments beginning 
at the bottom of page 3 and running through all but the last of page 
4, which give an analysis of this table. This data shows primarily the 
number of farms in different classes, shows percentages of farmlands 
that those farms include, and percentages of crop value produced by 
these classifications, along with comparison of the income, money 
and nonmoney, earned by farmers within these different classifications. 

Unless the chairman desires it, I think we might skip these data. 
They are rather comprehensive and most of a statistical nature. 
Their purpose is to point out that primarily our farmers in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth classes of so-called commercial farms, or farms operated 
full time, actually produce very little and as a result their incomes 
are very low. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. Along this point may I say this, from what you 
have told us so far, there was a census in 1945 that covered this pretty 
well, the problem we are considering today. 

Mr. Friscuxnecat. The census taken in 1944 which 

Mr. Lesinskr. 1945 or 1954? 

Mr. Friscuxnecut. The data collected in 1944, but it came out 
of the census of 1945, the agriculture census of 1945. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. But the figures were taken basically from the 1945 
census. 

Mr. FriscuKNecut. So far as nonmoney income was concerned; 
yes. The money income was based on the 1950 census of agriculture. 

Mr. Lestnskri. That determination of the 1945 census had a bearing 
on what you did in 1954, and you need such a census again today? 

Mr. Friscuknecut. We need such a census again today. We ought 
to get the nonmoney component, to go with the money component 
on a more regular basis, because as you can see from the table, farmers 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, derive from the nonmoney 
component of their income at least half of their total net income. 

For all farmers, class I through class VI, somewhere between $250 
and $300 of their income, of their total net income, was comprised of 
nonmoney income; and, as Congressman Santangelo pointed out a 
few moments ago, that is a source of income which city dwellers simply 
do not have—nonetheless it is income. 

Mr. Lesinskt. You are using a figure of $250 income. Let us say 
that is the net income. 

May I use this as a corollary to jell in my mind what you are talk- 
ing about? 

You say farmer’s income of $250—Was that net income? 

Mr. Friscuxnecut. This will be his net income. 

Mr. Lesinski. That is what I am driving at, because he might have 
a gross of $10,000 a year and he might spend a portion of it on fertilizer, 
utilities, like electricity, gasoline and taxes and so forth. 

Mr. FriscHKNecut. These are net income figures. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That $250 is net income? 

Mr. FriscHKNeEcu?. Net. 

And the comparison of nonfarm income contained on page 4 here, 
Senator Watkins’ statement which I did not read, are net income 
figures. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. That would be over clothing? 
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Mr. Friscuxnecut. That is what economists call disposable 
personal income, income he can spend or save after he has paid his 
taxes and other obligations. 

Mr. Lesinski. Thank you. 

Mr. FriscuKNecn1. This begins at the bottom of page 4. 

Mr. Sanranae o. That is a different net than we usually determine. 
Is net income the amount which he has before or after he pays taxes? 

Mr. FriscuKnecut. His disposable money income, income that he 
has either to spend or tosave. That is what we arrive at here and Mr. 
Hurley can correct me if I am wrong; that would be his net income 
figure also, after he paid his taxes, so the two are comparable—they 
are identical. 

Mr. Lestnski. That includes his food but not his clothing, I assume, 
and expenditures to church and stuff like that? 

Mr. Friscukxnecut. It would include what he has to spend or save 
after he paid all of his obligations. 

Mr. Lesrnski. Yes. 

Mr. FriscuKnecnut. At the bottom of page 4 now. 

This analysis clearly indicates, to which I referred, that income 
data in agriculture by economic class of farm are essential in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of farm programs as applied to different size and 
tvpe farms. 

For example, in evaluating the extent to which high price-support 
programs aid farmers by raising prices and, therefore, incomes, the 
foregoing data makes it quite obvious that two-thirds of our family- 
type farms produce so very little for sale that they cannot materially 
benefit from such programs, regardless of the level of price supports, 
be it 75, 90, or 100 percent of parity. This is the point I think Con- 
gressman Bixon covered very well in the course of his testimony; a 
great many people always assume that price support programs benefit 
all farmers indiscriminately. This data suggests this is not the case. 

The Senator’s statement goes on to read: 

No wonder then that average per capita money farm income is but one-half that 
of nonfarm per capita income, although on the farm side this figure is somewhat 
lower than the total farm income on a per capita basis, since as Senator Watkins 
has suggested, nonmoney income is not included in current published comparisons, 
such as those found in the economic indicator prepared by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and published by the Joint Economic Committee of Congress. 

On the other hand, this analysis makes it evident that within agriculture there 
exists great ranges of income disparity, as measured by economic class of farm, 
and that average and per capita farm income figures derived by dividing the num- 
ber of farms and farm people into a net income figure, are of questionable value 
for policy determination. 

In December 1956, Senator Watkins again asked the Department 
of Commerce to furnish him a similar table based upon the more 
recent 1950 census of agriculture. However, again to his surprise, 
he was informed by letter of January 10, 1957, from the Director, 
Bureau of the Census, that “other information like that furnished you 
for the 1950 census is not available.” Why? Dr. Burgess explained 
by saying that- 
figures on net income of farm operators or on the number of persons in farm 


operators’ households were not collected in connection with the 1954 census of 
agriculture 


and that 


we do not have any data more recent than those for 1944, regarding the value of 
farm products consumed by families of farm operators. 
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It was concern over the need for finding workable solutions to the 
diverse problems which confront the owners and operators of different- 
size farms and because of the lack of this type of much-needed farm- 
income data for policy determinations which prompted Senator 
Watkins to introduce S. 3145 in the 84th Congress and 5S. 405 in this, 
the 1st session of the 85th Congress. If such data as the enactment 
of S. 405 would provide were available, Congress, in Senator Watkins’ 
judgment, would be in a better position, depending upon the annual 
shift in the number of farms in each class, to develop more effective 
and remedial agricultural programs. 

Mr. Lusinskt. May I interrupt at that point to state this: You 
said that you have no more recent data than 1944. 1944 was during 
World War II and even at that time, in spite of how accurate it may 
have been taken at the particular time at the farm it was not an 
accurate picture to go by today because of the number of men in the 
service, and so forth. 

Mr. Friscuknecut. Your point is that because of the tremendous 
increased demand for farm commodities, and so forth, that farm prices 
and their farm incomes were probably higher than they might be then 
than during the period following the end of the war, and maybe these 
figures are on the low side. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. There are two things to consider. You mention one 
of them. The farm income was high per capita at that time. The 
other was that there were a less number of people on the farm per 
family. I will qualify that. In spite of the draft laws that allowed 
farmers to be deferred in certain instances, still a lot of farmers were 
at war. So the overall picture at that time was distorted a little bit, 
both as to income and as to number of people on the farm. 

Am I right in that statement? 

Mr. FriscHKNecut. I think that is a fair statement, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskr. There is need for this today because it has not 
completely settled, but to a degree it is more settled than at that time. 

Mr. Friscuxnecnt. I think that is true. I think there is one ob- 
servation we might make. 

After a year’s observation of the soil bank, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and the House itself felt perhaps that program 
should not be continued because of the seemingly ineffectiveness of it. 

Now if we have this kind of data on a more regular basis we might be 
able to see a little bit better the number of farmers that might be able 
to participate in such a program and, therefore, the extent to which 
they might benefit under those kinds of programs. 

That is the case today—we simply do not have this kind of data 
currently available, which will show the shifts in and out of these 
classes, and indicate, therefore, the probable effectiveness of different 
programs. 

Mr. Lestnsxktr. As to the soil-bank measure, any practical farmer, 
real farmer, uses the soil bank at all times, irrespective of whether 
the Government is in the program or not, because that is a known 
procedure on the regular farm, because of rotation of crops, and that 
is an automatic thing on a good farm. 

Mr. Friscuxnecut. On a good farm, concerned with soil pro- 
ductivity and conservation, it certainly is. 

My reference to the soil bank is not to be interpreted as implying 
that Senator Watkins is not in support of it. I was merely using 
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that as an illustration, which the Congress might be better able to 
legislate with respect to, if it had this data. 

Reading now the last paragraph on page 5: 

With respect to the owners of the one-third of our commercial farms, 90 percent 
of which are family-owned and operating and producing over 85 percent of our 
annual crop yalue— 

I might stop just a moment and make this one comment. 

The Department of Agriculture has established some definitions 
as to what constitutes a family-owned-and-operated farm. 

If I am not mistaken, that definition is built around this basic con- 
cept—that a farm is a family-type farm if it is large enough to ade- 
quately absorb in gainful employment, all of the members of the farm 
family, and there is another segment that goes with that definition— 
it is more of a concern than actually part of the definition, and that 
is that the family-operated farm be a large enough unit that it can 
return a reasonably equitable living, based upon the energy and capital 
expended in operating that farm. Within that definition some 90 
percent of our farms are family-operated farms. 

With respect to the owners of the one-third of our commercial 
farms, 90 percent of which are family-owned-and-operated farms, 
producing over 85 percent of our annual crop value, such data would 
help the Congress, depending upon the supply of various crops com- 
pared to their demand, to decide whether (1) more or less emphasis 
ought to be put on higher or lower price supports; (2) whether more 
or less marketing and production: research were needed; and (3) 
whether more or less conservation assistance should be forthcoming. 

Concerning the operators of two-thirds of our farms which produce 
less than 15 percent of our crop value, such data should enable the 
Congress to better develop for most of the people living on small rural 
farms, what Senator Watkins has called a real noncommercial family- 
type farmer’s program. 

Senator Watkins goes on to say in his statement that the present 
rural development program, although in its embryonic stage, has 
already made plain that the economic and social solutions to the 
problems of the low-income farmer require different approaches or 
combinations of approaches for solution. 

This is the program to which Congressman Dixon referred earlier 
this morning, a bill with respect to which he introduced and which was 
passed by the Congress, provided the basis for the so-called pilot 
county projects which are now being conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture to try to find better solutions for the economic problems 
of the owners and operators of small rural farms in their different 
economic settings. 

I thought I might skip down to the middle of page 7, near the end of 
the statement here: 

We are indeed making progress in this policy area; it has been slow, 
but the future for many of these people will be made much brighter the 
sooner we can develop a real noncommercial family-type farmer’s 
program. However, from what Senator Watkins has said, he believes 
it is evident that for the purpose of developing public agricultural 
programs, there is a vital need for timely money and nonmoney income 
data by economic class of farm. 

I think we might skip down to the top of page 9, with this one 
comment. 
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We have spent something like $60,000 during the last 2 years to 
develop such data, compared to some $30 million in an attempt to 
develop and improve our Federal statistical programs in other agri- 
cultural sectors and nonagricultural sectors of the economy. 

We begin at the top of page 9 by quoting from the Census Bureau 
report upon S. 405, in whieh they indicate also perhaps that better 
agricultural programs, more effective programs, might be developed 
if such data were made available. 

The Department of Agriculture takes the same position. 

There is one part I would like to read, beginning at the middle of 
page 9, and which concludes on page 10. 

Neither of these executive departments gave adverse reports upon 8. 3145 a 
year ago. However, in its report on 8. 405, the USDA indicated that “We are 
not in a position to make a specific recommendation regarding the bill in view of 
the current budgetary situation.” 

The Department of Commerce stated likewise that in view of the overriding 
budgetary considerations, obtaining at this time, the Department is unable to 
recommend enactment of this legislation, which would make mandatory the 
collection of such data. 


In a subsequent letter to Senator Watkins under date of April 29, 
1957, Secretary Weeks, in response to an earlier inquiry of Senator 
Watkins, stated: 

I gather from your letter you conclude our opposition to the bill is based on a 
weighing of the estimated cost against the benefits anticipated to be derived from 
the legislation. We wish to assure you such is not the case. In our letter of 
May 27 to Senator Ellender we stated the reason for our opposition was ‘‘over- 
riding budgetary considerations obtaining at the time.’”’ By this we mean that 
we are not now in a position to recommend adoption of this new legislation which 
would have the effect of increasing the immediate budget regardless of any esti- 
mated long-term savings that. might be anticipated therefrom * * * we wish to 
make it clear that our objection to the passage of this legislation is based solely 
on budgetary considerations and that it does not run to the merits of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Watkins would suggest to the committee 
that there can be no doubt but that the ‘budgetary concern”’ ex- 
pressed by the Department of Commerce was given ample considera- 
tion by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and the 
Senate itself. It seems evident that the Senate and its Agriculture 
Committee clearly visualized long-run program savings from the im- 
mediate enactment of S. 405, which would outweigh the modest costs 
involved, even in light of the budgetary situation. 

This, Senator Watkins says, for these reasons: 

In the 84th Congress, the Senate Agriculture Committee reported 
S. 3145 without holding hearings. 5S. 3145, which is identical to S. 405 
before this subcommittee, passed the Senate by unanimous consent 
with the membership clearly apprised of the fact that the initial cost 
would be in the neighborhood of $500,000 with a lesser amount 
required in subsequent years— 

might interpolate at this point by making this remark: 

Subsequent conversations with some people in the Census Bureau 
suggest that they might be able to make this first year’s survey with 
a lesser amount than the $500,000 and with lesser amounts in each 
subsequent year. 

His second reason for making the statement read a moment. ago 
is that shortly after its introduction in this session of the 85th Con- 
gress, S. 405 was favorably reported to the Senate without hearings, 
and again the Senate passed it by unanimous consent, the Members 
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again being clearly apprised of the probable but moderate costs 
involved. 

In Senator Watkins’ judgment, passage of S. 405 will materially 
aid the development of more effective and beneficial farm programs 
at a more moderate cost to the taxpayer than is the case with respect 
to many of our present programs. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Your name, again, sir? 

Mr. FriscuKNecut. I am Dr. Reed L. Frischknecht, legislative 
assistant to Senator Watkins. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. Would you give very briefly to the committee 
the benefit of your background? 

Mr. Friscuknecut. Well, I have a doctorate degree in government 
and economics. I have taught economics and political science at the 
University of Utah. Ispent the better part of 2 years, 1953 and 1954, 
on the immediate staff of Secretary Benson. 

The last 2 or 3 vears I have been legislative assistant to Senator 
Watkins. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. This legislation, as I see it, is legislation that should 
have been passed some years ago, but I had introduced a bill. It was 
with very similar thinking. The purpose of it was to give the so- 
called smaller farmer, whichever way you want to classify him, the 
benefit of first consideration in selling of the products he produced and 
to cut down the larger producer. "That thought would still follow 
through very well, but it would be preferable if this study were enacted, 
and then the very thought I had to be correlated with the results that 
would come from the study 

Any questions of Mr. Frischknecht from the committee? 

(There was no response.) 

Mr. Lesinsk1. I would like to go back, Mr. Hurley, to the Census 
Bureau, and ask when this definition of a “3-acre farm the value of 
whose annual production was $150 an acre’—when that was estab- 
lished? 

Mr. Hurtey. That definition, sir, was revised in 1950. 

Mr. Gross. Revised up or down? 

Mr. Hurtuey. I believe the amount of money, sir, was revised 
upward. 

Mr. Gross. You had it even lower than that? 

Mr. Huruey. Yes. At one time we had—no, back in 1920, when 
Congress first set up, or previously, when Congress set. up coverage 
for us, there was no minimum limit on agricultural production, but 
we decided for administrative purposes, in order to reduce the cost of 
taking the census, to raise it up to $150 or 3 acres. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Raise it up. That was the years when they used 
the. hoes. and the horse on the farm. I think this is a little outmoded 
at this time. 

Mr. Hurtey. Yes; there are still a lot of farms. We still count 
100,000 farms under 3 acres, poultry farms, citrus farms, greenhouses, 
and so on and so forth. So we had approximately 380 000 farms, | 
think, between 3 and 10 acres in size. 
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Mr. Gross. That to me is an amazing definition of a farm. Per- 
haps it is all right. I do not know. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. Off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lesrnski. Back on the record. 

There being no further questioning, the meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., Tuesday, June 11, 1957, the com- 
mittee recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 


Xx 
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